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Copy No • 9 of the monograph entitled . The Ed 
Program of the Communist Party , USA , Part I: 
Front Schools* n 


Educational 


Communist 


This monograph represents the first section 
of a general study of the educational apparatus of the 


Communist Party , USA* 


To achieve this indoctrination , 


the Communist Party utilises two forms of training 
schools, one being the so-called " Communist Front n 
school to which both Party members and nonmembers are 
admitted, and the other type offering specialised 


training for new members, teachers. 


cadres, etc . , 

resent section 


for 


Communist Party members only • The present section 
with " Communist Front ” schools • The second sectio 
which will be forwarded at a later date, will deal 
entirely with schools operated by the educational 
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apparatus of the Communist Party 
only • 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Communist conspiracy to create a world-wide Commu 


nist society embraces many facets, one of the most important being the 


education of Communists and non- Communists in Marxist- Leninist theory 


To that end, the Communist Party of the United States has created an ex 


tensive educational program for its members, including specialized train 


ing for new members, teachers, leadership or cadre schools, workers, 


Negroes, nationality groups, etc. For non-Communists, the Party oper 


ates so-called "Communist Front" schools to which both Party members 


and nonmembers are admitted. Both types of training schools offer 


courses in Marxism-Leninism with the "front school" serving as a re 


cruiting ground for Communist Party members. 


This document has been divided into two sections for the sake 


of clarity. The present section deals with "Communist Front" schools, 


and traces the development of these schools in the United States from the 


inception of the Communist Party, USA, in 1919, to the present time. The 


Jefferson School of Social Science in New York City, as the principal school 


of this type presently existing, is treated in detail. The second section will 


deal entirely with schools operated by the educational apparatus of the Com 


munis t Party, USA, for its members only. 
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MARXIST -LENINIST THEORETICAL PRINCIPLES ON EDUCATION 


One of the fundamental steps in the building of a world-wide 


Communist society is the education of Communist Party members and 


prospective members in the science of Marxism-Leninism. Prior to 


reaching an understanding of the importance attached to education by the 
Communists, it is necessary to consider briefly the theoretical princi- 


ples of the Communist movement. 


Communists believe that society is divided into two basic 


% 

classes in capitalist society: the working class (the proletariat) and the 


ruling class (the bourgeoisie or capitalists). Stemming from the ever 


continuing conflict between these two classes, those who own the means 


of production and those who have only their capacity for labor, there 


arises the basic Communist theory of the class struggle. Communists 


believe that this struggle has long been in progress, but that, with the 


proletariat under the leadership of the Communist Party, the struggle 


will result in revolution culminating in the abolition of the capitalist 


system and the emergence of Communism. 


The Communist Party regards itself as the vanguard of the 


working class, as the natural leader of the masses in their struggle to 


"overthrow the capitalist yoke. 


ft 


In this capacity it considers that it 
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must maintain itself as a hard core of highly trained Marxist-Leninists 


« * 


f, who will devote to the revolution not only their spare evenings, but the 


whole of their lives. 


?? 


V. I. Lenin, Selected Works, Volume 2, p. 14. 


In order to develop such a highly trained group of Communists, 


« ♦ 


particular stress must be placed upon their formal education in the theo 


retical principles of Marxism-Leninism. While the thorough knowledge 


. • * 
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of this "science" is considered indispensable, it must be emphasized that, 


according to Communist doctrine, theory can never be divorced from 
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action. Theoretical study must constantly be bound up with the daily activi 




ties of the Party. 
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Genuine Leninist education cannot by any means 


* k ♦ 


be separated from the daily activities and the daily 


struggles of the Party. It must be organically con 


nected with these struggles. No one can become a 


♦ # 




Leninist if he studies in a glass case. " 


The Workers Monthly, Vol.IX, 


No. 1 (November, 1924), p. 36 


Earl Browder, while still General Secretary of the Communist 


Party, USA, spoke of the necessity of combining theory and practice when 


9 • 


he stated: 
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Bolshevism is a science and to master it we must 


study it. Study is a necessity of our Party life. We 


• ♦ 


have excellent cadres that have come to us out of the 
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struggles that we organized and led, have been de 


veloped by these struggles. In all the ordinary ques 
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tions of life these are far more practical and efficient 
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than our ’old guard, 1 but they still lack something. 
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They haven’t been equipped with that something beyond 
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their own experience, with the tremendous treasury of 
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the experience of the entire world workingclass 
movement. That is what we must give them. When 
we give them that, we will have the force which will 
make the revolution in America, and not before. ” 

Earl Browder, Communism in 
the United States (N. Y. : 


International Publishers, 1935), p. 90 


When speaking of the term, education, it is necessary from 


the Communist outlook to differentiate between so-called T ’bourgeois" 


education and "Communist" education 


The Communist, the monthly 


theoretical organ of the Communist Party, USA, in 1938 stated: 


TT The function of the bourgeois school system can 
be expressed very simply as being the training of 
efficient and docile wage slaves. In other words, 
the task of the public schools is the, ideological 
preparation for the perpetuation of capitalism. " 


Richard Frank 


The Schools and 


the Peopled Front, " The C ommunist 
May 1937, p. 433. 


Thus Communists regard the capitalist school system as a device for the 


subjugation of the working class with power continuing to be in the hands 


of- the capitalists. On the other hand, M. I. Kalinin, chairman of the 


presidium of the Supreme Council of the U. S. S. R. , until his death in 1946, 


stated the 


". . . fundamental and chief task of Communist 
education is to render the maximum assistance 
in the class struggle we are waging. " 


M. I. Kalinin, On Co mmunist 
Education (Moscow: Foreign 
Languages Publishing Co. , 1950), 
p. 131. 
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When H. G. Wells interviewed Joseph Stalin in July, 1934, Stalin advised 


him that 


. . education is a weapon the effect of which is 
determined by the hands which wield it, by who 
is to be struck down. Of course, the proletariat, 
socialism, needs highly educated people. " 

Joseph Stalin and H. G. Wells, 
Marxism vs. Liberalism , (NY: 
International Publishers, 1935), p. 19 


Side by side with the necessity for. educating its own members, 


the Communist Party faces the task of educating the rest of the working 


class in Marxist-Leninist principles. In its role as a vanguard Party, 


the support and sympathy of the large masses is absolutely imperative 


for furthering the proletarian revolution. 


Avram Landy, writing in The Communist in 1933, 


remarked that 


ft 


the entire work of the Party rests on the 


recognition that its own activity, far from being 
a substitute for the struggle of the masses, must 
help the masses in this struggle to learn from their 
own experiences, to draw the’necessary conclusions 
from their own mistakes and to see the next steps 
required by the struggle. In this sense every single 
Communist, regardless of his specific task in the 
Party, must not only be an educator of the masses 
but must help equip the Party and himself to meet 
this responsibility. In this sense too, the entire 
work of the Party is educational and the educational 
work is the task of the entire Party. " 

A. Landy, ,T Our Next Tasks in 


Party Education, 7T The Communist, 
Sept. , 1938, p. 84^ 
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In order to provide the working class with a Marxist 


education, the Communist Party, USA, early in its history organized 


workers’ schools, first in New York City and later throughout the 


country. These schools offered courses in Marxist theory not only to 


members of the Communist Party but also to nonparty students, as 


opposed to the special training schools and classes to which only 


Communist Party members were admitted. 


Through these schools 


the Party hoped to recruit many new members to its cause. 


Today the Communist Party maintains its emphasis upon 


organized study of Marxist theory. In September,' 1953, the Party 


Voice, a bulletin issued by the New York State Communist Party, stated 


"The problem of guaranteeing theory to our Party 
is one of the main tasks of the present period. . . . 
The aspect we wish to stress here, however, is 


the crucial one of study 


organized, systematic 


study. Without study, we cannot talk of theory. 
Engels told us long ago, -Socialism, having become 
a science, must be pursued as a science, that is, 
it must be studied. ’ ” 


Party Voice , Volume One, 

No. 6, September, 1953, p. 13 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF COMMUNIST- 
FRONT SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES SINCE 1919 

Origin 

Since the origin of the Marxian movement in the United States, 
the question of education of the masses along Marxian lines has always 
been one of the most important objectives of the groups fostering this 
cause, particularly the Communist Party under, its various names since 
September, 1919. The leaders of this movement, both on a national and 
international scale, are well aware of the fact that the proletariat or 
working classes must be educated in this regard if the ultimate overthrow 

m 

of our present "capitalistic” system of government is to be eventually 
accomplished. 

The Communist propaganda machine, of which the Communist 
schools are a part, is a well-organized and highly efficient apparatus. It 
consists of Communist news agencies, publishing houses, printing estab- 
lishments, wholesale literature houses, newspapers, schools, bookshops, 
etc. It is through this educational machine that the Communist Party is 
constantly feeding Marxism or present-day Communism to the masses 
and particularly the working or laboring classes. 
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New York Workers School 
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The first organized effort of the Communist Party in the 


• # 


educational field in this country made itself felt in 1923 in the form of 


/ 


the New York Workers School. This school was controlled by the Cen 


tral Executive Committee of th 


Workers Party of America, which at 


« f 


that time was the name of the present Communist Party, USA. The 


# •• 
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stated purpose of this school was for the advancing of true proletarian 
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education and for the training of workers for effective leadership in the 
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American labor movement. 
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The 1924 program of the Workers Party of America reflected 
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in its educational section that 
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". . . the New York Party School, which is under 
direct supervision of the C. E. C. , must be en- 
couraged and supported by every possible means 
in order that it may soon establish itself as a 
solid and permanent institution for the training 
of Party comrades in the New York District. TT 
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The announcement of this school’s courses for the Spring term 
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of 1925 reflected that the courses were designed to give workers that 
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knowledge of revolutionary theory and tactics and labor history essential 
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for militant activity in the struggle against capitalism. The 1926-1927 
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announcement of courses stated that the school curriculum was based on 
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the assumption that Marx, Engels and Lenin have given the proletariat a 
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science of understanding, organization, and action which directs it along 
its march toward power and emancipation. It was reflected in the 1927- 
1928 announcement of courses that the workers school was more than a 
training school for active participation in the labor movement: it was a 
part of that movement supplying speakers for strike meetings and organ- 

4 

izers for unorganized workers. It revealed that the student body and the 

school as an institution participated in such campaigns as n The Fight for 

% 

t 

Sacco and Vanzetti, " "Hands Off China, " "The Passaic Relief, " etc. 

The 1928-1929 announcement of courses revealed that the 
school was becoming a national institution, giving rise to and directing 
other workers schools throughout the country. In a pamphlet issued by 
the Young Communist League of New York City, reference is made to the 
New York Workers School, which was founded in 1923. This reference is 
as follows: 

"The Workers School is a new type of educational 
center; it is a people’s university; it teaches Marx- 
ist-Leninist theory not made_ available in existing 
academic institutions." 

The announcement of courses for 1930-1931 reflected that the 
central purpose of the workers school was to supply the needs of the working 
class for a trained militant cadre of leaders for the growing mass struggles 
against capitalist rationalization and imperialist war preparations. 
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This announcement also revealed that the lack of sufficient 
trained cadres was especially felt in the revolutionary unions and mass 
organizations. It pointed out that the workers school plays an increas- 
ingly important and indispensable role in the struggle of the Communist 
Party and the revolutionary mass organizations to bridge the gap between 
growing radicalization of the working classes and the organizational weak- 
nesses of the Party and revolutionary unions. .This same announcement 

* 

* 

reflected that a new feature of the school was to be the special training 
courses for functionaries of the Party and revolutionary unions. These 
courses were to afford an intensive training to active revolutionists in 

m 

every field of class struggle activity. It requested that Party units, the 

* 

Young Communist League and other workers* organizations send their 
active members on a scholarship basis to take these special training 
courses. 

In 1938, one Abraham Markoff was Director of the New York 
Workers School. During that year, he subniitted a report concerning the New 
York Workers School to the Tenth National Convention of the Communist 
Party, USA, in which fie stated that the main task of the school remained 
to be fulfilled, i. e. , that workers schools for the teaching of Marxism- 
Leninism be built and the existing ones strengthened. He pointed out that the 
tendency to compare workers schools with so-called nonpartisan labor colleges 
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must be combated. 


He stated that these labor colleges have an impor 


tant role to play but the Communist Party must have an instrument for 


the dissemination of the teachings of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin, 


especially at a time when the Communist Party was becoming more and 


more of a decisive factor in the progressive movement. 


Markoff died in 1939, and four years later the New York 


Workers School issued a eulogy under the authorship of Moissaye J. 


• * * 


Olgin, on the anniversary of his death 


Olgin remarked that under Markoff* s 


leadership, the New York Workers School had fulfilled a three-fold task 


*’. . . it equipped the more developed among the workers 
with the fundamental teachings of Marx, Engels, Lenin 
and Stalin; it developed from the best of the workers 


and intellectuals new Marxist- Leninist instructors; and 
it created that demand for Communist literature and for 
Communist explanations of events in America and the 
world over which stimulated Marxist -Leninist analysis 
and moved many authors, even in the universities and 
colleges, to pay serious attention to Marxism-Leninism 


ft 


As a result of the success of the New York Workers School, 


similar schools were created in many of the larger cities throughout the 


country, including Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Philadelphia, San Fran 


cisco and Seattle. 


In the early part of 1941, a few of the workers schools as 


such went out of existence. In a few of the larger cities the schools con 


tinued to operate. In most cases, however, these schools came out with 


certain changes in the form of labor schools 
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independent organizations. The articles of incorporation and the 


financial statements of these schools failed to reflect any direct 


financial assistance from the Communist organization. 


The majority of the funds used in connection with the running of 


the schools were obtained from tuition fees. The remainder was made up 


from contrf: ations, pledges and moneys that could be obtained from edu 


cational f oundations . As a general rule, these contributions and pledges 


were obtained during specific fund-raising campaigns. Some of these 


campaigns were held under the auspices of the schools themselves while 


on other occasions outside organizations, some of which were known to 
be Communist front organizations, carried on the campaign for the benefit 
of a particular school. Many of the schools allegedly received regular 
donations from individuals who were interested in the purpose of such 
schools and who were in a financial position to furnish sizeable donations 
for the carrying on of the school business. In other cases, various trade- 
union groups, fraternal organizations, etcT7 were reported to make 
regular donations to these schools in order that the same might be 
continued. As a general rule, the schools encountered considerable 
difficulties insofar as finances were concerned. 

* 
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JEFFERSON SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Origin And Purpose, February, 1944 


The Jefferson School of Social Science was created in Febru 


ary, 1944, ostensibly for the purpose of creating a new adult educational 


center which would provide education of a progressive character. Ac 


cording to the Winter, 1944, catalogue, it was founded upon the idea that 


". . .the school today must help people meet the 
changing situations of a changing world. Education 
is not alone the means for transmitting- the heritage 
of culture, of fact and information, of art and liter- 
ature, of science and philosophy; it is the means for 
equipping people with the tools of understanding and 
with the scientific method for cutting a clear path to 

international security and to economic, social and 
political democracy. To this end, the Jefferson 
School dedicates itself to the study of the contribu- 
tions made to the social science by the great pio- 
neers in democratic thought and the leaders of the 
popular and working-class movements in more 
recent times. 


"The School believes that the strength and maturity 
of the labor movement will be a crucial factor in 
determining the substance of the world to come. A 
major function of its prograirTwill be to foster the 
widest recognition of labor's historic contribution 
toward the development of American democratic 
life." “ 


"The School proposes to include as part of its pro- 
gram public forums and institutes on problems of 
the day, concerts, art exhibits and theatre presen 
tations. Its object will be to make the School a 
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focal point for the forward-looking educational and 
cultural life of the city, and to provide a meeting 
ground for the scientist, the writer, the dancer, 
the artist, the composer, and the peopled audience 
that seeks progressive ideas and new creative ef- 
forts. Tt 
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The Jefferson School in reality was formed from a unification 
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of the old New York Workers School and the School for Democracy which 
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had opened in New York City during October, 1941. A prospectus of the 
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School for Democracy indicated that it was set up to provide employment 
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for certam teachers who were discharged from the New York school sys 
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tem after an intensive investigation by the New York Joint Legislative 
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Committee to Investigate Procedures and Methods of Alldting State Moneys 
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for Public School Purposes and Subversive Activities. This Committee 
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was commonly known as the Rapp-Coudert Committee. Many of the teach 
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ers and officials of the above school were charged by the Rapp-Coudert 
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Committee as either being members of the Communist Party or being 
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sympathetic toward the Communist cause 
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The above-mentioned prospectus of the School for Democracy 
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stated: 


• * , 


"The School for Democracy v;as born out of the 
fight to defend free education in New York against 
the attacks of the Rapp-Coudert Committee. It 
based itself on opposition to intolerance and bigotry, 
to witch hunts and book burnings. The School rap- 
idly drew to its faculty not only those teachers who 
had learned the meaning of democracy in the struggle 
to defend it in the schools and the colleges, but others 
who believed with them that the free school means 
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free learning and free teaching. ” 
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This school continued to exist as such until February, 1944 
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Organization, February, 1944 
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! According 
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to the Daily Worker, east coast Communist newspaper, the new school was 


^ . 


located at 575 Sixth Avenue, New York City, and was to open with a cur 
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riculum of seventy -five courses. The faculty was composed of more than 
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sixty instructors and lecturers under the directorship of Dr. Howard 
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S els am, former head of the School for Democracy. The Organizing Com 
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mittee consisted of Professor Lyman R. Bradley, Frederick V. Field,'; 
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A. A. Heller, Lewis Merrill, Professor Walter Rautenstrauch, Harry 


Sacher, Professor Margaret Schlauch, Professor Dirk J. Struik, Alex 


ander Trachtenberg, and Dr. Max Yergan. 


Curricula 


1944 


The curricula for the opening term, February to April, 1944, 


included some courses transferred from the New York Workers School and 


the School for Democracy and also some new courses. The catalogue for this 


session was divided into two sections 


tt 


Night Courses” for adults, and 


”Day Courses” for children. In addition, a special seminar lasting ap 


proximately eleven days was to be conducted on ”The Jewish People in the 


War and in the Post-War World. ” 


The catalogue under Night Courses was subdivided by the fol 


lowing topical breakdowns: 


■ 


(1) The World Today 


Seven classes on this subject such as ”Amer 


ican Foreign Policy 


Past, Present and Future. ” 


(2) History 


Ten classes such as ”The History of the U. S. S. R. 


ft 


(3) Economics and Politics 


Eight classes such as "Principles of Scientific 
Socialism - I” and "History of Political Thought. ” 
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(4) Labor and Trade-Unionism 
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Six classes such as "World Trade Union Movements. " 

to 

;i 

w* 
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(5) Science, Psychology, Anthropology 

» 

I r • 

i « 

Five classes such as "The Origin and Evolution of 
Life. " 

(6) Philosophy 

# 

4 to 

Seven classes such as "The Philosophy of Hegel and 
Marx, " "Dialectical and Historical Materialism, " 
and "Religion and Society. " 

(7) Literature, Music, The Arts 

Six classes such as "The Democratic Tradition in 
English Literature. " 

# 

(8) Workshop in the Arts 

Six classes such as "Workshop in Song Writing, " 
"Sculpture for Amateurs. " 

(9) Writers 1 Workshop 

Seven classes such as "Workshop in Writing Chil- 
dren's Books" and "Workshop in Topical Sketch 
Writing. " 

(10) Languages 
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Under Children’s Courses, the three subjects listed included 


’’Music for Children, ” ’’Painting and Drawing lor Children (7-12 years), ” 


and ’’Children's Saturday Story Hour. 


TT 


In addition to the regular night courses, which cost the 


students a fee of $6. 00 per term, the school offered an Extension 


Division, a Trade-Union Division 'instruction to selected union groups), 


and a full-time school (short-term morning and evening classes) 


According to the Jefferson Bulletin, a school publication, dated 


February 21, 1944, the Jefferson School had enrolled more than 3, 000 


students for its first term plus approximately 600 people in Extension 


and Trade-Union classes. In addition, the Bulletin- reflected that 


seventy -five individuals were expected to enroll in the Seminar on the 


Jewish people. 


Expansion Of School From 1944-1947 


During the years 1944, 1945, 1946 and 1947, the Jefferson 


School considerably expanded. Its curriculum became more diversified, 


the faculty was enlarged * •' •' - : : : : ; : ; ; ; • • • ' : : .* : : ; ; ; ; • • j • .* ' ' 1 A survey 

2 ## * ## * ## ** * * 

# 

of registration for the school, made by the school staff in 1949, during 


the above years shows continuing growth 


Year 

1944 (Winter, Spring 


Sum me r) 


Total 

5,559 


Fall Term 


1944- 45 

1945- 46 

1946- 47 


3, 875 
4,209 
5,105 
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10, 877 
13,751 
14, 406 



Annexes Operating In 1947 

i 

By 1947 the school was operating seven annexes located in 

» 

i 

f; 

Brooklyn, Bronx and Queens. The September -December, 1947, catalogue 
of the Jefferson School reflected that courses taught at these annexes were 
the same in content as those taur t at the regular school. They were given 

for eight weeks in sessions of operand one -half hours each for a fee of $4 

* 

per course as contrasted to $7 for the parent school. The same catalogue 

# 

« 

also advertised its Trade -Union and Extension Division in the following 
maimer: 
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"The School will arrange lectures and classes for 
tradejinions to be held either at the School or in 
union headquarters. It will also plan lunch-hour 
shop- talks for factory and office workers. The 
services of the School are available to trade_union 
educational directors for help and advice in devel- 
oping educational programs . 

"Day or evening extension lectures and classes will 
be arranged for community groups to be held in club- 
rooms or homes. 

"Classes offered to trade union.jand extension groups 

will be specially arranged” to fit the particular needs 
of each group, or they may be the same as courses 
given in the regular school curriculum. 

"Single lectures, covering a wide range of topics, 
may also be arranged. 

"Classes or lectures may be organized at any time. 
Direct inquiries to the Trade_Union and Extension 
Division. " 
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The Annual Report of the Jefferson School for the school yea 


1945-1946 reflects that 


"the Extension Division, which provides lecturers 
for organizations and community groups, showed a 
slight increase in its work over the preceding year 
A total of 458 individual class sessions were thus 
given. Classes or lecture series were given in the 


Tom Paine School in New Rochelle, the Walt Whitman 
School in Newark, the. ^Philadelphia School of Art and 
Science and the George Washington Carver School; to 
about 17 clubs of the American Labor Party; to forum 


about 17 clubs of the American Labor Party; to forums 
organized by Communist Party clubs, American Youth 
for Democracy and International Workers Order groups; 
to Karl Marx Societies in four local colleges; to a group 
of Negro girls from the South and to about 24 middle 

class miscellaneous groups. ..." 


Summer Camps, 1947 


Arrowhead Lodge, Ellenville, New York 
Crystal Lake Lodge, Chestertown, New York 


During 1947 the school operated two summer camps 


Arrow 


head Lodge at Ellenville, New York, and Crystal Lake Lodge in Chester 


town, New York. The above-mentioned Annual Report contained the fol 


lowing information relative to Arrowhead Lodge: 


"In the summer camp operated during the past three 
summers, the School has found a medium which meets 


two objectives 


First, an addition to the School* s edu 


cational program during the slow summer months; and 


second 


means of reducing the deficit which is in 


curred in part because of a curtailment during the sum 
mer of courses and activities at the School building. 


"During the past three summers, the School has been 
able to make arrangements with a summer hotel at ' 


Ellenville. New York 


the Arrowhead 


The School 


* \ 
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is responsible for securing the g 
directing the educational work, 
and general cultural activity 0 IT 
ment supplies the usual summe: 
and, with the advice and assistar. 
employs and pays for the necessa:. 
social director, athletic director, 


s and for 
'.tertainment 
:el manage - 
:rt services 
the School, 
'sonnel-- 
-icians, etc c 


"The weekly charge to guests approximates the 
prevailing rates in the area for similar resort 
accommodations and runs from $42. 50 per week 
upward, with an average for most guests of $45 
or $47, 50o The financial arrangements provide 
that the School receives 10% of the gross income 
for the summer. 


"About 125 guests are accommodated each week, 
with most guests staying for one- week periods. 

The total number of one-week guests runs to 
1, 250. The students at the regular city- School 
classes form the large portion of the summer 
camp guests, together with a sprinkling of people 
who are attracted to the camp by the general 
advertising and are not acquainted with the 
School and its program, 

"The social and athletic activities are planned 
and carried out by the guests. A social committee 
of volunteers, together with the social director, 
plans the Friday and Saturday night shows, which 
invariably include comments on "current political 
and economic events. The entertainment, besides 
its pertinent political orientation, serves as an 
excellent way of tying the group together and of 
establishing friendships important for a successful 
summer camp. 


"The educational program 
short courses. 


. program is planned as a series c 
Two courses are given each week 


of six and one of three lectures 


Courses 



planned so that each week one of the two courses is 
more directly political in content, the other more 
cultural. Lectures are given in the morning after 
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breakfast and in the evening after dinner, and 
are attended by practically all the guests. The 
courses vary from week to week and are taught by 
regular school instructors sent up to the camp 
for a week. 


it 


Typical of the courses offered are the following: 


Contemporary Philosophy 
Highlights in the History of Religion 
Marxist Approach to History 
Lectures in Political Economy 
U. S. S. R. in World Affairs 
China Today 
Psychology and Politics 
Four Contemporary Composers 
Perspective for World Labor 
Heredity and. You. 


"In addition to the values implicit in the educations.! 
program itself, the camp serves as a way of bring- 
ing people to the School and its regular courses. 
Besides there is considerable student activity 
in the circulation of petitions, collections for 
various progressive causes, etc. Last summer, 
the guests helped to establish a picket line around 
a factory in the nearby town whose workers were 
on strike, and received the grateful thanks of the 
union local." 


School Library, 1947 


By the end of 1947 the school’s library had expanded 


irom its original collection of "2, 000 volumes to more than 


19, 000. It reportedly had contact with other labor school libraries, 


several division chiefs at the New York Public Library, and the 


Library of Congress and had established an exchange relationship 


with the Marx Memorial Library in London 
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Jefferson Bookshop, 1947 

On the first floor of the Jefferson School building was set 
up the Jefferson Bookshop. While it was under separate ownership 
and management, it functioned in the closest possible relation with 
the school and its needs. While the shop attracted some general 

public trade, it was essentially a school shop and students were 

% 

% 

its major clientele. It considers itself as a progressive bookshop 
and declined to handle books inimical to the trade-unions and the 
progressive movement generally. In November, 1945, the school 
in conjunction with the bookshop ran its first bookfair. The fair 
had two objectives: to sell books and to take advantage of the 
occasion to conduct a large-scale educational forum. The fair 
reportedly was enough of a success to envision such events on an 
annual basis from then on. 

Friends Of The Jefferson School, September , 1946 
Throughout its entire history the Jefferson School has 
encountered financial difficulties. To help remedy this situation 
the school in September, 1946, set up "The Friends of the Jefferson 
School. " This was created solely as a money-raising organization 


whose object was to attract individuals of wealth who would contribute 

* 

money to the school and also individuals who were willing to under- 



4 


take money -raising activities on behalf of the. school. Additional 
income is received from tuition fees, lectures, the Jefferson Book- 
shop, the school’s annual dinner, summer camps, sustaining contri 
butions and student collections. 


Institute Of Marxist studies, Origin, 1947 

In the Fall of 1947 j the Jefferson School added a new 

* 

feature to its curriculum known as the Institute of Marxist Studies. 
This was considered a very important addition, inasmuch as it was 

designed to afford a program for the systematic training of cadres 

% 

in basic Marxism. No student was accepted for this Institute with- 

* 

out recommendation by Communist Party officials plus an interview 

by Jefferson School officials. The Fall 1947 catalogue of the school 

introduced its new institute by saying: 

"The Institute of Marxist Studies is designed to 
serve the needs of students who wish to engage 
in systematic and continuous study of Marxism 
over a period of time. 

"During the first year of the Institute, from 
October 1947 to June 1948, 10 basic Marxist 
courses will be offered in an integrated series. 

The second year of the Institute devoted to study 
of a more advanced Marxist character, will 
be held from October 1948 to June 1949. 

"Admission to the Institute is open to those who 
have already taken ’Science of Society’ or its 
equivalent. Students will be accepted only after 

9 
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an interview. Applications must be made no 
later than October 1, Interviews will be held 
on October 3 from 7:00 to 9:00 P.M. 

’’The following courses will be offered during the first year: 

What Is Philosophy?— Dr. Howard Selsam 
What Is History?— Benjamin Paskcff 
Principles of Marxism I— Harold Collins 
Principles of Marxism II— Harold Collins 
Principles of Marxism HI— Harold Collins 
Political Economy I— Albert Prago 
Political Economy n— Albert Prago 
Political Economy HI— Albert Prago 
Marxism and World Politics— David Goldway 
Marxism and American Labor -“George Squier 

Q 

A certificate will be awarded to all students who have 
satisfactorily completed the year’s work. 

’’The Institute will meet regularly on Thursday evenings, 
from October 9 to June 17. There will be two classes 
each evening, from 7:00 to 8:30 P.M., and from 8:45 to 
10:15 P.M. 

’’The fee for the year will be $40.00, payable in advance, 
or m two installments, the second of which must be paid 
no later than January 5. 

”In addition to the courses regularly scheduled, there will 
be a series of lectures specifically arranged for students 
of the Institute. These lectures will deal with aspects of 
science, literature, and art, in their relation to social 
change and development. 

”A group of faculty advisers will be available for periodic 
consultation with students of the Institute. It will include 
Dr. Howard Selsam, David Goldway and Harold Collins.” 
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Labor Institute, December, 1947 • 

In December, 1947, the Jefferson School also added a 
Labor Institute designed to give trade-union leaders and active 
union members an opportunity ior intensive discussion of the theory 
and background of the important issues facing the labor movement. 
Lecturers included "trade-union leaders and experts on various 

m 

♦ 

phases of union activity, " headed by George. Squier, Trade-Union 
Director of the School. For the first term four topics were scheduled, 

one topic to be presented each month in three sessions of two hours 

% 

each. The topics included "Labor and the Taft-Hartley Law, " 

"Labor and the Negro Worker, " "The Fight for a United Labor 
Movement, " and "The Threat of a New Depression. " 


Citation By Attorney General Under Executive Order 9835, 
1947 



In November, 1947, the Jefferson School suffered a 
severe setback when the Attorney General of the United States des- 
ignated it as coming within the purview of Executive Order 9835. This 
order has now been superseded by Executive Order 10450 and the 
Jefferson School still remains upon the Attorney General’s list. 

As a result of this action, the enrollment dropped considerably, 
decreasing from 14, 406 in the 1946-1947 school year to 10, 955 in 
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the 1947-1948 year. Another blow was felt by the falling off of 

* 

* 

sustaining contributions, i. e. , contributions coining from outside 
sources. The school’s Annual Report for the year 1946-1947, under 



the caption ’’Conclusions and Perspectives, ” commented: 

’’With the heightening war hysteria and the 
resultant attacks on civil liberties the Jefferson 
School faces new problems and new difficulties. 
Fear, engendered by the Attorney General’s 
listing of the School, will affect many middle- 
class people and will have to be combatted. The 
increasing cost of living is also leaving its 
mark on the School throug'h lower registration. 
Economies must be made, including curtailment 
of the full-time staff.” 


In connection with the above, it is- interesting to note 
that the New York State Educational and Youth Commissions 
of the Communist Party had issued a memorandum to all Communist 
Party Branch Organizers on the subject, ’’Special Youth Educational 
Project for Jefferson School (for party youth only).” This memo- 
randum suggested that, in order to effectively answer the barrage 
of fascist ideology directed towards the youth, it is necessary to 
ground young people in the fundamentals of class struggles, in an 
understanding of modern capitalist society. This memorandum further 
stated: 


’’All means must be utilized to educate our young 
Communist Party members in the basics of Marxism- 
Leninism. The Jefferson School project for Communist 
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Party youth is one of these effective methods. ” 

According to this memorandum, the objective of the 
Communist Party was to register, on a city-wide scale, a minimum 
of four hundred young Communists, twenty-six years of age and under, 
for the special youth courses. The school was to begin on October 6, 

1947, continuing for a period of eight weeks. The cost of a single 

* 

course was listed as $4. 00, adding that this was a special fee for 
the youth courses only. 

In January, 1948, an official of the New York State 

Communist Party, Education Department, v/as reliably reported to 

♦ 

have commented that the critical shortage of students at the Jefferson 
School was due to the competition of the Communist Party’s ideo- 
logical campaign as well as the listing of the school by the Attorney 
General. He advised the State Secretariat to send out a statement to 
all Communist Party county organizations emphasizing the urgency of 
the matter and calling for the organizing' of attendance at the school 
in each branch. He further stated that the New York State Communist 
Party Education Department considered attendance at the Jefferson 
School as participation in the Communist Party’s ideological campaign. 
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School Of Jewish Studies, Fall, 1949 

In the Fall of 1949, the School of Jewish Studies moved 
into the Jefferson School building. This school was organized in May, 
1945, for the purpose of giving a Jewish education with a Marxist 
approach to Jews and non-Jews.^, The Fall 1949 catalogue of the 
Jefferson School reflected that "courses on many aspects of Jewish 

t 

life, history and culture are offered by the School of Jewish Studies, 
which is located on the third floor of the Jefferson School building. " 
The Daily Worker of February 1, 1949, indicated that funds from the 
Abraham Markoff Scholarship Fund (former Director of the New York 
Workers School) -would also be applied to the School of Jewish Studies. 
At the end of the Fall semester, 1950, the School of Jewish Studies 
discontinued its classes and was absorbed into the Jefferson 
School as the Division of Jewish Studies. 
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40 per cent in 1947-48, 49 per cent in 1948-49, and 53 per cent in 
the fall term of 1949-50. It was further evidenced by the in- 
creased enrollment in the Institute of Marxist Studies. This full- 
year program of systematic, sustained study had 90 students in 

1947-48, 700 in 1948-49, and 600 in the fall term of 1949-50. 

* 

Approximately 500 to 600 more students were expected for the 
winter term. This growth of interest in basic Marxist subjects, 
however, was accompanied by a corresponding decline in enroll- 

ments in cultural courses. 

The rapid growth of the Marxist Institute had, however, 

ft 

resulted in certain weaknesses which the staff felt must be remedied. 
They were: 

(1) The curriculum was, in the main, simply strung 

together from courses offered in the school’s 
regular program which resulted in certain 
gaps, overlapping, and in general a lack of 

integration. 

(2) The institute program' was not geared to the 

task of training leadership and cadre develop- 
ment. One step already taken in this field 
came with the establishment of study groups. 

The single greatest weakness in the school’s develop- 
ment was considered to be its continuing failure to attract large 
numbers of basic industrial workers. Evidence of this was found 
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in the composition of the enrollment, the virtual collapse of the 


Trade-Union Program during 1949, failure to develop strong annexes 


• ► 


in working-class neighborhoods, and failure to undertake vigorous 


% 

and sustained promotional activities directed especially at industrial 


workers.. Another weak factor was the low percentage of Negro 






students which was estimated at scarcely 5 per cent. More Negroes 


had, however, been integrated into the operative personnel of the 


» » 


school. 


In addition to the organizational growth of the school, 


. * 


the evaluation analyzed its instructional program in terms of the 


main purpose of a Marxist educational institution, namely, to provide 


necessary theoretical understanding for the effective carrying for 


ward of the main political tasks confronting the working class. 


The 


supreme political task was given as the building of a broad, united 


front to check the drive of United States imperialism toward war 
and fascism, a people's front to win the struggle for peace and 




* ■ 


fascism 


This task was a decisive factor in influencing the orien 


tation and curriculum content of the Jefferson School 


. ■ • 


To achieve this political goal the Jefferson School planned 


to give its students a thorough theoretical understanding of three 


• ♦ 


basic issues: 
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(1) The role of the Communist Party as the organized 

embodiment of Marxist- Leninist theory and practice 


« ♦ 


(2) The role of the Soviet Union as the leading force of 

peace, democracy and socialism. 


(3) The nature and requirements of the United Front as 

the main tactic of the democratic camp in the United 
States. 


It was felt that the courses then in existence were seriously 


inadequate in meeting the above requirements. 


In addition to the afore-mentioned political indoctri 


f i 


nation, certain basic principles of Marxist education must always be 


adhered to: 


(1) Theoretical formulations should be correct and 

precise. 


(2) Theory should be integrated with practice. 


(3) Instruction should be geared to the American scene 


(4) Instruction should be largely polemical. 


« • 

♦ » 


(5) Instruction should be geared to the immediate problems 

of the working class. 


(6) Instruction should interpret current Marxist-Leninist 

policy as reflected in Communist Party policy and the 
program of the Communist Party on the central issue* 
in the world today. 




The evaluation concluded by stating that the quality of the 


work at the Jefferson School must be improved. This improvement 


♦ * 


should be guided by one cardinal principle: 
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”. . .Ours is not the routine job of purveying pre-conceived 
bodies of subject-matter, even ’Marxist subject-matter’; 
rather, ours is the creative task of teaching PEOPLE, of 
bringing theoretical understanding to thousands of the 
most important individuals in America, of helping to 
develop effective leaders of the working-class movement — 
upon which rests our confidence in a progressive future.” 



In the Fall of 1950 the Jefferson School instituted a series 

of courses especially designed for members of the Labor Youth League. 

This organization is the principal Communist Youth group in the United 

States and has been designated by the Attorney General as coming 

within the purview of Executive Order 10450. - The fall catalogue of 

the school in advertising this new course stated: 

’’Recognizing the tremendous importance of the 
education of youth, the Jefferson School is devoting 
almost its entire resources on Tuesday evening to 
a special program of courses for members of the 
Labor Youth League. All of these courses are 
designed to further the education of youth in the 
principles of scientific socialism. ” 

% 

The twelve courses given were offered at a reduced, fee 
of $5. 00 per course plus 50 cents library fee to Labor Youth League 
members upon presentation of membership cards. They were open to 
nonmembers only by permission of the Registrar and payment of the 
regular fee of $7. 00. 
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In September, 1950, security measures were further 




tightened at the school, as was evidenced by certain instructions to 
the teachers of fall term courses. These instructions reflected 
that students would only be admitted to classes upon presentation 
of class admission cards properly filled out and signed. Visitors 
were permitted to attend the first session of each, class except in the 
case of courses included in the lecture series. Teachers were requested 

to make a written report on the number of students present each week. 

% 

They were warned to stop by the office before going to class cO sign 
the Teachers Register and to pick up their class folders which had to 
be returned to the office after class. 

It is interesting to note that on August 17, 1950, the 
National Committee of the Communist Party, USA, published a 
statement in the Daily Worker indicating that all outlines or edu- 
cational directives issued by the Communist 'Party prior to August 
15, 1950, were being withdrawn. 

Decline In Registration, 1951-1954 

The enrollment at the Jefferson School continued to 
decline to the extent that on April 13, 1951, the New York State 
Communist Party made the following recommendations in view of 
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the seriousness of the situation: 

♦ 

(1) The campaign for enrollment at the Jefferson 

School should continue without letup until 
April 23, 1951. 

(2) The school should be taken up at all meetings 

of county and section functionaries during the 
coming week. It should be linked to Party 
activities and campaigns during this week. 

'3) Special steps should be taken to insure the en- 
rollment of all cadre- training school students and 
graduates. All former students of the Marxist 
Institute should likewise be gotten to enroll. 

Special emphasis should be placed upon getting 
Negro students and shopworkers. 

'4) Where possible, entire clubs, co-ordinators, groups 

and section committees should be urged to register 
as a unit. Where this is not possible, groups should 
be organized on the most convenient basis. 

According to the Daily Worker of February 8, 1954, by the end of the 


1951-1952 school year, the enrollment had decreased to 8, 826, and by the 
end of 1953 to 8, 465. 


When the winter term, 1954, commenced, die school 
experienced great difficulty in obtaining enough students to successfully 
operate its classes. It was forced to suspend classes for one week to 
launch a drive for additional pupils. The Daily Worker of February 10, 1954, 
contained an advertisement reflecting that the school needed 3, 000 enroll- 
ments to operate effectively and 2, 000 to stay open at all. By February 23, 

1954, an enrollment of 1, 820 had been reached and the school was again 
in operation. 




Petition By Attorney General For School To Register 
As A Communist Front Organization 

Much of this difficulty was no doubt due to the petition 

* 

of the Attorney General of the United States to the Subversive Activ- 
ities Control Board, dated April 22, 1953, seeking an order requir- 
ing the registration under the terms of the Internal Security Act of 

A 

1950 of the Jefferson School as a Communist-front organization. 

The Government opened its case before the Subversive Activities 
Control Board on November 26, 1953, and it is presently in a 
pending status. 

m 

The winter, 1954, term catalogue of the Jefferson 
School hailed the tenth anniversary of the school and its reported 
enrollment of more than 120, 000 students for the past decade, as 
a noteworthy accomplishment, in view of all the difficulties placed 
in its way. It took congnizance of the action of the Attorney General when 
it stated: 


"As we mark our tenth anniversary, the Jefferson 
School -stands in imminent danger. The Attorney 
General has requested that our School be ordered 
to register under the notorious McCarran Act. 

Such a move, if successful, would be tantamount 
to closing down the school, since the conditions of 
the McCarran Law are so onerous, that no people’s 
institution could submit to its fascist-like requirements. . . . ” 
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Operation Of School In 1954 

Pur pose 


A comprehensive picture of the present operation of 

the Jefferson School including officers and administrative staff, 

instructors, curriculum and general information can be obtained 

from its winter, 1954 catalogue. The school describes itself as a 

". . . . school for all working people, Negro and white. 

It is dedicated to advancing their educational 
interests. It is open to everyone, regardless of 
color or nationality, creed or political belief — 
no matter how much or little their previous 
schooling. It serves youth and adult workers in 
shop and office, housewives, students and pro- 
fessionals. 

"The Jefferson School educates its students in the 
spirit of democracy, peace and socialism. It 
teaches Marxism as the philosophy and social science 
of the working class. Central in this teaching is 
the study of the crucial developments of present- 
day America in the light of the history of our 
country — its democratic traditions, its cultural 
heritage, and the militant struggles of the working 
class and the Negro people. 

"The Jefferson School is a self-governing institution. 

The Board of Trustees, administrative staff and 
faculty include men and women from the trade unions, 
the professions and the cultural and scientific 
world who, whatever their individual points of view, 
support democratic social progress. Its students 
are encouraged to think for themselves and to reach 
their own reasoned conclusions. M 

* 
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Adminstrative Staff 

The Administrative Staff was given as: 

Director: Howard Selsam; 

Executive Secretary: David Goldway; 

Director of Faculty and Curriculum: Doxey A. Wilkerson; 
Registrar: Rosalie Berry; 

Librarian: Henry Black. 


Board Of Trustees 

i 

% 

The Board of Trustees includes the following: 

Herbert Aptheker David Goldway 

Rosalie Berry Dashiell Hammett 

Joseph Bucholt William A. Hunton 

Robert W. Dunn William L. Patterson 

Frederick V. Field Howard Selsam 

Philip S. Foner Alexander Trachtenberg 

Doxey A. Wilkerson 


General Information Regarding Fees, Scholarships, etc. 


General information regarding fees, scholarships, library 
facilities reflects the following data: 

’’FEES: $7. 00 a course except as otherwise 

indicated in the course listings. . . . All 
students are required to pay a library fee 
of 50?. ... A fee of 50? is charged for a 
transfer. 
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’’SCHOLARSHIPS: A limited fund exists for partial 

scholarships to help students pay their fees. 

Special consideration is given to industrial 
workers, Negroes, Puerto Ricans and persons 
active in trade union and community work. 

Application for scholarships may be made in 
the School office. 

I 

’’SUNDAY FORUMS: Forums on important political 

and cultural topics are held every Sunday 
evening throughout the School year. In 
addition to presenting information and analysis, 
the Forums provide opportunity for discussion 
of (■ :rrent theoretical questions by a wide 
audienc e .• 

’’LIBRARY: The School’s library of more than 

25, 000 volumes is available for student and 
public use. ... 

’’JEFFERSON BOOKSHOP: Books of all publishers 

are available through the Jefferson Bookshop. 

’’CLUB JEFFERSON: Located in the basement lounge, 

the Club Jefferson provides relaxation and 
refreshments for students regularly enrolled 
in the School. Full dinners, sandwiches, 
desserts and beverages are served. 

’’STUDENT COUNCIL: The Council, elected by delegates 

from all classes, serves and represents the 
student body. Its activities include publishing 
a School newspaper; organizing the student body ? s 
own seif -activity; and participation with the 
fatuity in planning and carrying out various 
School activities, such as social affairs, forums, 
promotion and financial campaigns, etc. Its goals 
are to build and strengthen the School, and to make 
it a genuine collective.” 
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Extension And Lecture Bureau 







In addition to its regular courses, the Jefferson School 
offers several specialized divisions including the Extension and 
Lecture Bureau, and the Institute of Marxist Studies. According 

to the catalogue the Extension and Lecture Bureau 

”... supplies teachers for trade unions and community 
groups outside the School building. Day or evening 

classes or lectures can be arranged through the 
Bureau. Subjects include courses listed in the School 
program, together with topics especially selected to 
serve the needs of particular groups. Teachers 
available for extensive classes include members 
of the staff and faculty. 

”The Bureau is available for consultation and 
assistance in the organization of classes, study 
groups, etc. Particular consideration is given 
to groups of shop workers, to those from areas 
of large Negro population, and to those from out- 
lying working class communities. ” 


Institute Of Marxist Studies 

The Institute of Marxist Studies, as heretofore noted, is 

considered one of the most important features of the Jefferson School, 

being originally organized in the Fall of 1947. Since its inception it 

has increased its curricula and has reportedly enrolled more than 

2, 000 students. The catalogue refers to the Institute as 

”. . .a rounded-out study of the Marxist theory of 
capitalist development and class struggle, with 
particular reference to the United States. 
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Included are the fields of political economy, the 
national question, the U. S. working class, 
philosophy, and socialism. 

n The Institute is open to all students who have had 
the course, : The Science of Society, ? or study 
equivalent to it. 

"The Institute program of studies extends through 
the full year: January to June and October to 
December. 

"Each Institute class meets once a week. There 
are classes Monday through Thursday evenings. 

The class time is divided into three parts: 1. 
a period of lecture and class discussion; 2. 
group study and discussion; 3. further class 
discussion and group reports. This organization 
of the Institute class is one of its major 
advantages over other forms of study. The fact 
that students work together in one : class for a 
period of a year, that they study and discuss in 
small as well as larger units, allows for a 
maximum of give-and-take in digging to the roots 
of theoretical and practical problems. It also 
develops warm bonds of friendship and true 
collective spirit among students, and between 
students and teacher. 

"An interview by a member of the staff is required 
for all Institute students. Its purpose is to place 
the student in the class mosl suitable for further 
progress. . . . 


". . . Classes are held from 6:45 to 10:00 P. M. The 
fee for the Institute is $40.00 plus $1.00 library 
fee..." 
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The program of study for the sessions of the Marxist 


Institute includes "Introduction to Marxist Philosophy," "The Woman 


Question," "Culture and the Class Struggle," and the "United Front." 


Introductory Courses Recommended By School 


The Jefferson School offers certain suggestions regarding 


the selection of courses by their students. As an introductory course, 


it advises taking "The Science of Society, " inasmuch as this course 


presents a Marxist approach to social problems and gives the opportunity 


of asking any questions regarding current issues. Secondly, it 


recommends getting a working mastery of the basic -principles of Marxism 


either through the full year course in the Institute of Marxist Studies 


or through four other courses including "What is Philosophy?," "The 


Negro Question," "Political Economy I," and "The Working Class and 


the United Front." Following the completion of these courses, the 


School suggests concentrating on two areas, namely, political economy. 


and the working class and the class struggle. In addition, one or more 


courses should be taken fn the field of "History, " "The National 


Question," "Philosophy and Science, 


fl 


and 


t? 


Culture. " In all selections, 


certain objectives should be kept in mind: 


r 




"(1) to get a grounding in the foundations of 
Marxism; (2) to get a rounded, many-sided 
mastery of Marxism; (3) to take courses which 
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will help you in your particular field of 


interest or work. " 


Regular Courses, Winter, 1954 


The courses offered in the regularly scheduled classes of 


the Jefferson School are broad in scope with special emphasis being 


4 ► 


placed upon a Marxist interpretatipn of the developments occurring 




in America today in the light of the history of the United States. 


% « 


They are divided by subject matter in the Winter catalogue into the 


folio wine: 


ctions : 


* •. 


The Working Class and the Class Struggle. 


% 4 


(1) Science of Society 


■ / 


(2) Marx and Engels* The Communist Manifesto 


I ‘ 


and Socialism: Utopian and Scientific 


* 


(3) The Working Class and the United Front 


(4) Fundamentals of Trade Unionism 


(5) Wage Policies: Basic Principles and 


Current Problems 


♦ m> 


(5) The Third Party Question and Coalition 


Politics 


4 ► 


(7) The Woman Question 
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(8) Progressives in the Trade Unions 


Key questions facing progressive workers 


4 ♦ 


the light of trade union principles 


The ’United Front from below 


Attitudes 


toward right-wing leadership 


How to win 


workers for peace 


The iight for Negro 


rights 


Problems of labor unity and 




political action 


ft 


(9) Problems of Marriage and Family Life 


* 


Fundamental causes of marriage and family 


problems in the U. S. today 


The Marxist 


approach to their solution 


The struggle 
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for full equality of women and against 
male supremacy. Problems of raising 
children today. Marxist vs. Freudian 
approach to these problems. The family 
under socialism. ” 

Political Economy 

(1) Political Economy T Wages, Prices, Profits 

(2) Marx’ Wage-Labor and Capital and Value, 

Price and Profits 

(3) Political Economy II: Capitalist Accumula- 

tion, Distribution and Crisis - 

(4) War, Peace and Economic Crisis: A Theoretical 

Analysis 

(5) The Crisis in U. S. Agriculture 

(6) Marxism vs. Keynesism 

(7) Marx* Capital, Volume I, Part II 

(8) Marx’ Capital, Volume I (20 sessions) 

* 

T, An intensive study of Marx 7 most important 
work. The economic laws of capitalism and 
how they apply to the United States. 

Bourgeois theories will be critically 
examined. Practical lessons for the 
working class today. ” 

(9) Imperialism 

’’The rise and nature of imperialism. 

Monopoly control in the United States: 
the role of finance capital. Cartels 
and the struggle for markets. Imperial- 
ist wac and the drive toward fascism. 

Colonial oppression and the struggle for 
national liberation. U. S. imperialism 
vs. the working class and Negro people in 

the U. S. ” 

(10) Stalin’s Economic Problems of Socialism 

in the U. S. S. R. 



a 
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The National Question 


(1) The Negro Question 

(2) Stalin 1 s Marxism and the National Question 

(3) The Negro Worker and the Negro Liberation 

Movement 

(4) African Liberation Struggles 


"Struggles of the Peoples of Africa for 
national liberation from imperialist 
domination and oppression. Emphasis 
on Egypt and North Africa, the Rhodesias, 
Union of South Africa, , Kenya and West 
Africa. Key role of U. S. imperialism. 
Relation of liberation struggles in 
Africa to the world peace camp. " 


(5) The Puerto Rican Question 


"Puerto Rico: No. 1 Colony of the U. S. 
Importance of Puerto Rico in the struggle 
against U, S. domination of Latin America 
The U 0 S. working class and the Puerto 
Rican national liberation struggle. 


to 


Puerto Rican national minority in New 
York City." 


(6) The Puerto Rican National Minority 

(7) The Jewish Question 

(8) The Jewish Question: Advanced Course 


Historv and the World Todav 


(1> Class and National Forces in U. S. History 

(2) History of the American Negro People 

(3) History of the U. S. Labor Movement: 

1918-1938 

(4) History of the Communist Party of the U. S. I 


"First part of a 20-session course based 
on William Z. Foster 1 s History of the 
Communist Party of the United States. . . 
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(5) History of the Communist Party of the U. S. II 

(6) History of the Jews in the U. S.: 1654-1876 

(7) Political History of the Americas n 

(8) History of Culture and Civilization n 

(Taught in Yiddish) 

(9) History of The Communist Party of The 

Soviet Union, Part II 


» / 


* « 


’’Study of Stalin’s famous ’encyclopedia of 
Marxism. ’ Lessons for the world working 
class of the political, organizational and 
ideological struggles of the Bolshevika 


through three revolutions. . . . 


4 4 


(10) Philosophy of History 

(11) The Soviet Union: Eyewitness Report 
(:.2) Soviet Law 




* 


Philosophy and Science 


(1) What is Philosophy ? 

(2) Dialectical Materialism 


4 


”A systematic study of dialectical materi 
Marxist philosophy and the working class 


ali 


partisanship and objective truth 


sm 


idealism 


Dialectical 


Material 

meta- 


physical thinking. ” 


I > 


(3) Mao Tse-Tung’s On Contradiction 

(4) Ethics, Morality, and Youth 

(5) Main Currents iff American Thought 

(6) Materialism and Idealism: Main Struggles in 

the History of Philosophy 
1 7) Dialectical Materialism and the Sciences 
(8) Psychology 


Literature, Music and Art 


« s 


(1) Dialectical Materialism and the Arts 


► . 


"Marxist Approach to the arts. Political 
and theoretical basis of the crisis in 
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the arts in the U. S. today. Topics include: 

realist art and pseudo-art; bourgeois realism, 

proletarian realism and socialist realism; 

problems of form and content, typicalness, 
criticism. " 

(2) Literary Giants of the Nineteenth Century: 

A Study through Comparisons and Contrasts 

(3) How Music Expresses Ideas 

(4) Folk Songs USA 

(5) Paintingf Realism and Formalism 
Writing and Language Workshops 

(1) Fiction Writing 

(2) Writing for Progressives 

# 

T, A workshop in all basic forms of prose 
writing, with emphasis on development of 
working class themes. .Writing of articles, 
stories, novels, biographies, etc., using 
proletarian works of the thirties as 
examples. Problems of technique and imagina- 
tion in partisan realist writing. " 

(3) Conversational Spanish I 

(4) Conversational Spanish H 

Art Workshops 

♦ 

(1) Painting and Drawing 

(2) Drawing and Cartooning 

• "For anyone, with or without previous 

experience. Basic elements of drawing 
and techniques of political cartoooning. 

How to present working class ideas 
simply and dramatically. Individual 
guidance and group criticism. ” 

(3) Sculpture for Beginners 
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(4) Sculpture: Advanced 

(5) Guitar Playing and Song Leading I 

(6) Guitar Playing and Song Leading E 

(7) Metal Working 

There is no mention in the catalogue of any annexes 


functioning at this time. 


William Z. Foster On Present Importance Of School 


Despite all the difficulties encountered by the Jefferson 

% 

School in obtaining adequate enrollment, sufficient financing, the action 


by the Attorney General in requesting that it register as a Communist 
Front Organization, etc. , it continues to maintain its struggle for 
existence. William Z. Foster, Chairman of the Communist Party, USA, 


in an article in the Daily Worker of October 2, 1953, emphasized the 
importance of this school when he stated: 


. . more and more education in the working class 



science of Marxism-Leninism is precisely what we 


need most. We cannot hope to develop a powerful 


united front capable of halting the warmakers and 


building genuine democracy in our country unless 


the thousands of working class leaders engaged in 


the task obtain an ever deeper theoretical under 


standing of the developing events in our country 


and the world. TT 


He attributes the drop in enrollment not to fear of 


persecution, not to inadequacies in its instructional program, but 


to the general underestimation of the importance of systematic study. 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


Accordingly Foster states 


"We would do well to learn a lesson from the 
Chinese in this regard — and from the working-class 
leaders of the Soviet Union and the Peopled 


Democracies of Eastern Europe. 


They place the 


task of 'raising the ideological level' before 
everything else; for they understand that on this 
rests the success of all other undertakings. " 
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